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SOME  IMPRESSIONS  FROM  A  YEAR  IN  THE  ORIENT 

by  E.  RAYMOND  WILSON 


Raymond  and  Miriam  Wilson  and  ihoir  twelveyear-old  son.  Loe,  were  in  Jajtan  and  the  I'ar  Fast 
from  July  1956  to  May  1957.  Tliis  was  a  sabbatical  leave  of  absence  for  Raymond  from  the  Friends 
Committee  on  National  Legislation.  His  appointment  as  Quaker  International  Affairs  Representative 
for  the  American  Friends  Service  ('ommittee  gave  him  the  opportunity  to  observe  political  and 
economic  developments  in  Japan  and  visit  Okinawa,  Formosa,  Hong  Kong,  the  Philippines  and 
Korea.  In  this  letter  to  FCNL  readers  Raymond  records  some  of  the  major  impressions  he  brought 
in  the  Orient. 

Imagine  90,000,000  hours  hy  sled  to  visit  a  group  of  “pioneer  '  farmers — repatriates 

"  ~  "  after  the  war  from  Fortnosa.  Manchuria,  atid  .Saghalien  -who 

had  received  a  shipment  of  American  rice.  Their  heartfelt  ex¬ 
pression  of  gratitude  to  the  American  people,  the  American 
Government  and  the  voluntary  organizations  for  ftirnishitig 
these  supplies  would  have  set  at  rest  atty  doubts  about  the 
value  of  such  a  progratn. 

Dried  milk  through  the  United  Nations  Children's  Fund  is 
supplementing  meager  diets  for  children  in  parts  of  Japan. 
Formosa,  Hong  Kong  and  Korea.  Japan  is  buying  substantial 
amounts  of  grain  under  the  provisions  of  the  United  States 
Agricultural  Act.  In  spite  of  large  ejuantities  of  food  stmt  into 
Korea  under  the -United  States  surplus  disposal  programs,  the 
Governor  of  Cholla  Pukdo  Province  told  me  in  May  19.i7  that 
he  estimated  that  between  oOO.OOO  and  9()().0()0  of  the  2..i()0,(K)0 
farmers  in  his  province  were  in  distress.  We  heard  of  farmers 
in  Korea  unable  to  plant  their  crops  because  they  had  no  food 
and  were  forced  to  eat  bark  and  grass,  while  in  the  I  nited 
States  the  taxpayers  are  still  faced  with  the  “problem"  of 
surplus  agricultural  commodities. 

Tbe  story  will  be  different  when  the  I  nited  States  becomes 
as  much  concerned  with  feeding  people  as  it  is  with  arming 
people.  The  world  should  aim  at  a  satisfact<»ry  diet  for  each 
of  God’s  children  and  buckle  down  to  ))lanning  the  production 
and  distribution  of  food  through  agencies  like  the  I  nited 
W  hen  viewed  from  the  Orient,  how  do  some  of  the  Nations  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization, 
issues  look  on  which  the  FCNL  has  worked?  IIS  rSil*  *11 


back  from  a  year 

Japan  Today. 

people  crowded  into 

mountainous  area  where  only  one  acre  in  seven  can 
.No  wonder  the  Japanese  farmer 
microscopic  farm  to  feed  a  nation  growing  in  population  at 
a  rate  of  about  one  million  a  year. 

After  the  land  reform  carried  out  during  the  United  States 
military  occupation,  the  average  farm  is  2.2  acres.  The  aver¬ 
age  farm  in  the  United  States  totals  about  242  acres  or  more 
than  a  hundred  times  as  large.  It  is  disparities  like  these  which 
foment  discontent,  help  breed  wars,  and  confront  the  Christian 
conscience  with  the  demand  for  more  social  and  economic 
justice  for  the  peoples  of  the  world. 


.Farmer  and  Food, 

about  the  size  of  California,  a 
be  farmed, 
and  his  wife  toil  hard  on  their 


Relief  for  the  Hungry.  In  March  19,56,  there  was  an  inten- 
dve  and  suixessful  effort  by  the  FCNL  and  others  to  amend 
the  Agricultural  Act  to  increase  the  funds  and  authority  avail- 
shle  to  the  President  and  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
Use  surplus  agricultural  commodities  for  needy  people  at  home 
and  abroad. 

During  the  summer  of  19.56  Hokkaido,  the  northernmost  Island 
nf  Japan,  suffered  its  worst  crop  failure  in  forty  years  because 
[)f  unseasonably  cold  weather.  Fifty-three  thousand  farm  and 
fisherman  families  survived  a  disastrous  year  with  the  help  of 
\merican  farm  surpluses  distributed  by  Church  World  Service, 
he  American  Friends  Service  Committee,  and  Catholic  Relief 
services  in  cooperation  with  Japanese  agencies.  The  snow 
vas  nine  feet  deep  in  Kuromatsunai  where  we  traveled  two 


Mayor  of  Kunson,  Korea  thanks  Raymond  Wilson,  AFSC  and  America  for  aid. 
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Rpfufieps.  Festooned  over  the  forbidding  rocky  hillsides  on 
the  outskirts  of  Mong  Kong,  we  saw  the  shacks  of  refugees, 
mostly  from  (Communist  China,  hut  some  from  Nationalist 
China  who  could  not  go  to  Formosa.  These  hovels  were  made 
out  of  hoards,  tin,  plywood,  burlap,  or  anything  that  would 
turn  a  drop  of  rain  or  tem{>er  the  chilly  wind.  They  housed 
many  of  the  a])proximately  f*(K),(K)()  refugees  that  have  chosen 
privation  rather  than  live  under  Communist  rule.  A  disastrous 
fire  on  Christmas  Kve  1%3  spurred  the  British  Crown  Colony 
to  begin  an  aml)itious  rehousing  program  that  has  already  put 
more  than  10(),()00  into  brick  apartment  houses. 

Even  here  the  rrowdinK  ih  terrifie.  The  average  apart¬ 
ment  9  by  12  feet  and  the  average  number  of  inhab¬ 
itants  is  5  adults,  with  each  child  under  14  counting 
as  half  an  adult.  Just  stand  in  front  of  your  9  by  12 
rug  and  ask  yourself  how  you  would  like  to  share  that 
spare  with  four  others  for  cooking,  sleeping,  storage, 
rare  of  the  ill  and  all  other  aspects  of  family  life. 

Because  of  the  particular  definition  of  refugees,  most  of  these 
people  are  outside  the  mamlate  given  the  United  Nations’  High 
(^)mmissioner.  The  United  States  could  welcome  many  of  these 
refugees,  if  our  laws  were  liberalized,  and  encourage  asylum 
for  some  elsewhere.  Our  (Jovernment  could  join  the  British 
in  relu)using  these  seekers  of  freedom,  in  training  them  for 
useful  employment,  and  in  helping  provide  opportunities  for 
remunerative  work. 

Perhaps  just  as  tragic  is  the  plight  of  many  Koreans.  The 
population  of  South  Korea  today  is  about  22,(M)0,(X)()  compared 
with  around  1.5,(MK),()0()  before  the  war.  Many  are  refugees  or 
divided  families  from  North  Korea  with  which  there  is  vir¬ 
tually  no  communication  or  trade  now'. 


Refugee  shacks  in  Seoul,  Korea. 


Kconomic  Aid  and  Tpchnical  Assistancp,  One  feels  even 
more  the  impnrtanre  of  these  valuable  programs  when 
one  views  first  hand  the  needs  in  these  eountries  and 
the  rontrihution  which  United  States  and  United  Nations 
activities  are  making.  The  limitations  stand  out  in  line 
with  the  criticisms  which  the  FCNL  and  other  organiza¬ 
tions  concerned  with  foreign  ;aid  have  leveled  at  them. 

Economic  aid  programs  are  overshadowed  and  dwarfed  by  the 
prodigious  expenditures  on  military  aid  to  which  they  are  too 
often  tied.  Not  enough  projects  are  chahneled  through  United 
Nations  agencies.  Personnel  changes  are  rapid  where  it  is  im¬ 
portant  for  workers  to  know  the  language  and  culture  of  the 
country  in  which  they  are  working.  With  appropriations  made 
yearly,  long-time  planning  and  financing  is  difficult.  Not  enough 
development  capital  funds  are  available,  especially  for  enter¬ 
prises  like  sanitation  and  education  which  are  not  readily  self- 
liquidating. 


In  Formosa,  the  Joint  Commission  on  Rural  Reconstruction 
has  an  administrative  set-up  that  might  well  be  copied  else¬ 


where.  The  Commission  consists  of  five  men,  three  Chinese 


and  two  Americans  with  a  Chinese  chairman.  The  integrated 
staff  directs  a  well-rounded  series  of  projects  for  the  develop, 
ment  of  agriculture.  For  example,  hog  cholera  has  been  vir¬ 
tually  stamped  out  by  an  inexpensive  serum  and  improved 
breeds  of  livestock  are  being  developed.  The  food  supply  has 
been  increased  by  raising  fish  in  rice  paddy  fields  and  develop- 
ing  better  boats  and  fishing  gear  to  eidarge  the  catch  of  o(  eaii 
fish.  Rural  health  centers  and  cooperative  farmer  associati(»ns 
for  buying  and  selling  are  raising  the  standards  of  rural  well- 
being. 

In  japan,  about  a  million  dollars  a  year  is  being  spent  to  send 
leaders  abroad  for  specialized  training  and  to  bring  industrial 
specialists  to  japan.  The  World  Bank  is  lending  funds  for 
clearing  land  of  trees  for  new  farms  and  reclaiming  j)eat  land 
for  new  crops. 

How  much  easier  it  is  to  destroy  a  country  by  war  than  it  is 
to  put  it  together  again  is  vividly  borne  out  in  Korea.  The 
United  Nations  Korea  Reconstruction  Agency  (UNKRAl  has 
spent  more  than  -SI 40, ()()().()()().  A  hundred  structures  of  the 
Suwon  Agricultural  College  and  the  Central  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  .Station  have  been  rebuilt.  Forty-two  million  sei-d- 
lings  have  been  furnished  toward  reforesting  Korea’s  denuded 
hills.  Gigantic  repairs  have  been  made  in  Korea’s  harbors. 

A  large  cement  plant  and  a  new  plate  glass  plant  will  suppK 
much  of  South  Korea’s  needs. 

American  aid  to  Korea  through  OEC — the  Office  of  the  F.co- 
nomic  Coordinator — and  often  in  conjunction  with  UNKR\. 
has  rebuilt  bridges,  roads  and  railroads.  OEC  has  provided 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  wheat,  cotton,  barlex. 
fertilizer,  pesticides,  oil,  coal,  lumber,  cement,  and  other  raw 
materials  to  he  used  wherever  needed.  Power  plants  have  been 
rebuilt.  An  ambitious  housing  program  is  being  planned.  Two 
hundred  and  thirty-three  Koreans  have  gone  to  the  United 
States  for  specialized  training.  More  than  S3()  million  itf 
supplies  have  been  brought  into  Korea  since  the  close  of  the 
war  in  19.53  by  the  voluntary  agencies  including  Church  drld 
Service,  CARE  and  the  American  h'riends  Service  Committee. 
The  long-term  problems  to  be  overcome  in  countries  like  Korea 
are  prodigious. 

Some  Friction  Points  Between  the  United  States 
and  Japan 

Considering  that  it  is  only  twelve  years  since  the  end  of 
a  hitter  and  hloody  war,  and  only  five  since  the  Japanese 
peace  treaty  ended  the  outright  United  States  military 
occupation  and  control  of  Japan,  it  is  perhaps  remark- 
aide  that  relations  Between  the  United  States  and  Japan 
are  as  good  as  they  are.  Nevertheless,  the  sense  of 
relief  which  the  Japanese  felt  in  Being  freed  from  the 
heavy-handed  rule  of  their  nationalist  and  militarist 
leaders,  their  revulsion  against  war,  and  the  goodwill 
exhibited  toward  the  United  States  in  the  early  post-war 
days  are  Being  dissipated  hy  various  frictions  which 
rould  he  greatly  alleviated. 

Opposition  to  Bomb  Tpsts.  A  friend  of  mine  who  lectured 
more  than  a  hundred  times  from  one  end  of  japan  to  another 
to  various  groups — religious,  student,  labor,  and  farm — re¬ 
ported  that  he  was  nearly  always  questioned  on  three  things — 
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bomi)  tests,  American  military  bases  and  Negro-white  relations 
in  America. 

0})j>osition  to  atom  and  hydrogen  bomb  tests  is  very  widespread 
if  not  nigh  universal.  The  Japanese  are  not  allowed  to  forget 
the  devastation  of  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki.  They  do  not 
think  it  is  right  for  others  to  pollute  their  Islands  with  radio¬ 
active  fallout  without  their  consent  or  contaminate  the  Pacific 
which  they  regard  as  their  farm  and  pasture.  Twice  the  Diet 
passed  unanimous  resolutions  calling  for  cessation  of  tests,  and 
the  Japanese  delegation  appealed  to  the  United  Nations  for  a 
stopping  of  tests.  The  Prime  Minister  sent  a  personal  envoy 
to  Great  Britain  to  appeal  for  cancellation  of  the  Christmas 
Island  tests.  It  is  claimed  that  34  million  Japanese  have  signed 
petitions  urging  a  test  ban.  While  the  Communists  have  adroitly 
sought  to  exploit  this  feeling  for  their  own  political  purposes, 
it  would  be  folly  for  the  United  States  to  ignore  this  deep-seated 
apprehension  of  so  many  of  our  fellow  men. 

American  Military  Bases.  The  furor  over  the  Girard  case, 
the  American  soldier  who  killed  a  Japanese  woman  who  was 
collecting  scrap  metal  on  the  firing  range,  and  the  attack  on 
the  American  Embassy  and  Information  Center  in  Formosa, 
illustrate  what  seems  to  be  a  growing  resentment  toward  the 
presence  of  American  troops  and  military  bases  in  the  Far  East. 
The  American  Government  justifies  this  policy  as  necessary 
to  prevent  further  Communist  aggression  and  expansion  such 
as  occurred  in  Korea  and  Vietnam,  to  protect  a  relatively  un¬ 
armed  Japan,  and  to  protect  the  security  of  the  United  States. 

The  Nippon  Times  reported  on  February  1,  1956  that  facilities 
and  land  leased  to  the  United  States  Security  Forces  on 
December  1,  1955  totaled  620  installations  or  less  than  one 
fourth  the  number  recorded  when  the  Peace  Treaty  became 
effective  in  April,  1952.  Yet  the  1955  installations  amounted 
to  more  than  29^  of  the  arable  land  in  Japan,  or  to  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  the  land  owned  by  141,961  Japanese  farmers.  Since 
1955  various  facilities  have  been  returned  to  Japan  and  the 
Defense  Establishment  has  announced  that  American  ground 
and  combat  troops  will  be  withdrawn. 

Feeling  arises  from  a  variety  of  causes.  Proposed  extension 
of  runways  for  handling  jet  aircraft  has  met  resistance  from 
farmers  affected.  There  is  great  disparity  between  the  standard 
of  living  of  American  military  personnel  and  the  native  popu¬ 
lation.  Many  Japanese  are  injured  by  vehicles  driven  by 
I  nited  States  military  personnel.  The  conduct  of  the  American 
soldier  is  reported  to  have  considerably  improved,  yet  with 
too  much  time  and  money  on  his  hands,  it  is  easy  to  spend  it 
on  what  seems  to  the  Japanese  as  extravagant  purchases  or 
waste  it  on  liquor  and  prostitution.  The  total  number  of  illegit¬ 
imate  children  fathered  by  American  soldiers  runs  into  the 
thousands  and  will  probably  never  be  accurately  known.  Some 
will  meet  discrimination  and  persecution  in  later  life. 

In  regard  to  employment  the  agitation  works  both  ways.  At 
one  military  base  there  were  frequent  demonstrations  urging 
American  forces  to  leave.  When  the  closing  of  the  unit  was 
announced,  there  were  appeals  for  the  troops  to  stay  because 
of  the  employment  afforded  Japanese  on  and  near  the  base. 

Okinawa.  Perhaps  the  sorest  point  in  Japanese-Ameri* 
can  relations  is  Okinawa.  While  the  United  States  rec¬ 
ognizes  that  Japan  has  ^^residual  sovereignty,”  actually 
Okinawa  has  become  what  one  American  official  de¬ 
scribed  to  me  as  America’s  “military  colony.” 


Children  in  Yokohama  day  nursery  waiting  for  UNICEF  milk. 


Abraham  Lincoln  once  said  that  no  man  is  good  enough  to 
govern  another  man  without  his  consent.  This  is  a  lesson  which 
must  be  learned  quickly  in  these  times  of  nationalist  emotion 
and  emergent  self-pride  if  we  are  to  retain  the  goodwill  of 
the  rising  people  of  Asia.  There  is  widespread  resentment  not 
only  in  Okinawa  but  in  Japan  to  what  is  considered  arbitrary 
military  rule  and  in  particular  to  the  failure  of  the  United 
States  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  settlement  for  land  seized  for 
military  purposes. 

Okinawans  tend  to  believe  that  their  higher  government  officials 
stay  in  power  only  under  the  sufferance  of  the  United  States 
military  occupation,  and  that  many  of  the  regulations  under 
which  they  live  are  issued  by  decree  and  not  subject  to  debate 
and  democratic  decision.  Travel  between  Okinawa  arul  Ja|)an 
is  severely  restricted.  It  is  true  that  American  occupation  has 
brought  many  benefits  in  the  way  of  im})roved  sanitation, 
eradication  of  malaria  on  the  main  Island  of  Okinawa,  school 
buildings  erected  with  American  aid,  jobs  for  nearly  50.()0() 
people  in  military  construction,  on  bases,  or  as  domestics,  the 
first  university  in-  the  Ryukyus,  paved  roads  especially  near 
American  airfields,  and  substantial  relief  after  destructive 
typhoons. 

Okinawans  claim  that  5(),()0()  farm  families  c(»inprising  about 
one  fourth  of  the  total  population  of  the  Ryukyu  Islands  have 
been  dispossessed  of  their  tiny  holdings  to  provide  the  40.0(K) 
acres  now  held  by  the  military.  The  I  nited  States  authorities 
offered  a  lump  sum  payment  which  most  of  the  farmers  refused. 
The  farmers  claimed  it  would  legalize  the  seizure  of  the  land, 
that  it  was  not  adequate,  that  there  was  little  or  no  good  farm 
land  that  could  be  bought,  and  that  “money  goes  but  latid  goes 
on  forever.” 

A  House  Armed  Services  Subcommittee  hea<led  by  Congressman 
Melvin  Price  of  Illinois  held  hearings  on  the  latui  (juestion 
in  19.55  both  in  Okinawa  and  Washington,  but  not  even  the 
Okinawan  hearings  were  published  until  an  F'CNL  rejjresent- 
ative  inquired  about  them  in  August  of  this  year.  The  necessity 
of  world  disarmament  is  highlighted  by  the  variety  of  ])roblems 
created  by  the  establishment  of  United  States  military  bases 
around  the  world.  In  the  meantime,  what  excuse  is  there  for 
not  having  made  a  more  determined  effort  to  achieve  a  land 
settlement  satisfactory  to  these  dispossessed  farmers? 

American  Pressure  for  Japanese  Rearmament  and  for 
Revision  of  the  Japanese  Peace  Constitution.  Many  Jap¬ 
anese  are  unhappy  about  American  pressure  for  more  Japanese 
expenditures  on  defense  and  for  revision  of  the  American 
inspired  constitutional  provision  for  the  renunciation  of  war. 
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Young  Japanese  who  participated  in  the  American  Friends 
Service  Committee  International  Student  Seminars  in  1956 
reported  an  overwhelming  sentiment  among  students  of  their 
acquaintance  against  Japanese  rearmament.  The  president  of 
the  association  which  includes  all  the  lawyers  of  Japan  re¬ 
counted  to  me  the  denial  of  civil  liberties  by  the  Japanese 
military  in  the  1920’s  and  1930’s  and  expressed  doubt  that 
Japanese  rearmament  could  be  pushed  very  far  without  en¬ 
dangering  Japan’s  still  fragile  democracy. 

Plans  for  1957-.58  call  for  22.3,000  defense  personnel,  including 
19,000  civilians.  Expenditures  on  defense  in  the  year  ended 
March  31,  19.56  were  about  13'/  of  the  budget.  One  of  the 
last  official  acts  of  the  retiring  American  Ambassador  last 
spring  was  to  call  on  the  Japanese  Prime  Minister,  the  Defense 
Minister  and  the  Finance  Minister  to  urge  that  a  larger  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  budget  go  into  rearmament. 

Article  IX  of  the  Japanese  Constitution  reads  in  part: 

“.  .  .  the  Japanese  people  forever  renounce  war  as  a  sovereign 
right  of  the  nation  and  the  threat  or  use  of  force  as  a  means 
of  settling  international  disputes  .  .  .  land,  sea  and  air  forces, 
as  well  as  other  war  potential  will  never  be  maintained.  The 
right  of  belligerency  of  the  state  will  not  be  recognized.” 

The  argument  advanced  by  the  Japanese  Government  is  that 
the  building  of  the  Self-Defense  Forces  is  not  unconstitutional 
since  they  are  being  prepared  for  defensive  purposes  only. 
Proponents  of  rearmament  have  so  far  been  unable  to  muster 
the  two-thirds  votes  of  the  Diet  to  revise  the  Constitution.  Both 
Vice  President  Nixon  and  Secretary  of  States  Dulles  indicated 
on  recent  trips  to  Japan  that  they  think  this  Article  is  a  mistake 
and  ought  to  be  revised. 

Trade  Problems.  Japan  lives  on  foreign  trade.  This  most 
densely  populated  nation  in  the  world  must  import  1/5  of 
the  food  consumed  by  its  people  and  many  of  the  raw  materials 
needed  by  its  industries.  All  raw  cotton  and  wool  are  im¬ 
ported;  95' f  of  the  petroleum;  75' v  of  the  iron  ore;  and 
.50' f  of  the  coking  coal. 


Past 


Japan  must  maintain  a  high  level  of  exports  to  pay  for  these 
imports  and  provide  a  living  for  a  rising  population.  Today, 
Japan  needs  desperately  to  expand  her  overseas  markets. 

The  Japanese  view  with  alarm  the  action  taken  by  the  .''tale 
legislatures  of  South  Carolina  and  Alabama  in  discriminating 
against  Japanese  textiles,  especially  since  such  imports  tola 
less  than  1/.50  of  United  States  textile  production.  Japan  sell 
in  the  United  States  only  enough  goods  to  pay  for  half  hei 
purchases  in  the  Ignited  States.  The  large  dollar  gap  is  pres 
ently  being  closed  by  United  States  military  purchases^  am 
expenditures  by  military  personnel  in  Japan.  As  John  Daven 
port  points  out  in  the  july  Fortune,  “what  Japan  needs  most 
is  that  the  United  States  should  adhere  to  the  principles  ol 
free  trade  which  it  so  often  professes.” 

The  Japanese  businessman  would  also  like  to  increase  track 
with  Communist  China,  a  somewhat  limited  market  as  China’? 
state  trading  system  and  lack  of  foreign  currency  has  reduced 
her  trade  to  barter.  Nevertheless,  the  Japanese  remember  that 
before  the  war  China,  exclusive  of  Manchuria,  purchased  23'/ 
of  Japan’s  exports,  whereas  today,  partly  because  of  I  nitec! 
States  embargoes,  about  3'/i  of  Japan’s  exports  are  shipped 
to  the  Chinese  mainland.  Thus  the  Japanese  regard  increased 
trade  with  China  as  vital  to  Japan’s  economy. 


Harvesting  rice  in  northern  Japan. 
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